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closer to his heart, and then his grasp 
looseued, his arms fell helpless, aud the 
quaint old instrument dropped to the ground 
in pieces. 

Karl Bach and his violin were no more. 
The soul had taken its flight, and through- 
out the night, the weird moonlight, still 
shining through the open window, wrought 
fantastic shapes with the wrecks upon the 
floor. 

H— »-4 

> fProm tlie Jf:ecUrrh inisc'ie ilusik-Zeittuig.) 

EUSEBIUS AND FLOKESTAN, 
On Layman and Pbiest, on Cmtioism anb 

SUCH-UKE. 



(CONCLUED.) 

Flokestan.— Good. So the perfect critic 
as he ought to be, this learned scholar, must 
and ought to possess, at one and the sami' 
time, simplicity, laydom, experience, and 
humility, together with, if possible, wiry 
health and a thick skin, as well as, in addi- 
tion to all this, the science of the knowledge 
of the Known — the accomplishments of the 
regulation schoolmaster, that paragon of 
immoderate virtues on a moderate salary — 
good, very good ! If we had only one such ! 
I ask: Where shall we find so exquisite a 
specimen in this world of corruption ! Have 
you so strong a belief in youi-self as to think 
you are one ? Or who else, do you think, 
IS? And then: if it be true that it is only 
the poet who can understand the poet, to 
speak Uke Schumann — how comes it that so 
many very respectable poets were so exceed- 
ingly fill- from having clear notions about 
themselves ? If it be true that Mozai-t sub- 
sequently condemned his chai-ming Entfuh- 
rung, that is not so bad as Goethe's mistake 
in fancying his Theory of Color more likely 
to be immortal than his poems, and the 
vanity of Lord Byron, who was prouder of 
his pistol-shooting than of his demoniacal ex- 
plosions of feeling. The poet does not un- 
dei-stand himself, and still much less the 
critic — we seek imderstanding, and find 
nothing but the want of it ! 

Edsebtos. — Calmyoui-self, my dear friend. 
If the above anecdotes were worth more 
than other stories, the uncertainty of human 
judgment would certainly be once again suib- 
stantiated, but I should not, on that account, 
feel the least dread of there being no genuine 
judgment at all. However — everything good 
is difficult, and to be achieved by the sweat 
of man's brow. For our purpose, namely, 
to put these stupid anecdotes of artists in 
their right place, I will merely remind you 
that enjoyment and judgment, creation and 
knowledge, all perform their respective por- 
tion of the labor of the soul, though ail be- 
longmg to one soul. Now, as the fact of 
knoioing implies power of creation and 
thought in a man, a creative spirit is also one 
that knows, but peculiarities pursue fre- 
quently their own particulai- paths, and 
therefore it is that the art-creator is not al- 
ways a teacher and explainer. The painter 
Eunge replied to the idea-questionist who 
wanted absolutely to get out of him the 
meaning of his last picture: "If I could tell 
you, I should never have painted the pic- 
ture !" You know how averse Goethe was to 
interpreting his own works. What, how- 
ever, the universal artists.. of the Future, 
those wonderful pyrotechnists, and such like, 
those highly favored beings, who are, at one 
and the same time, painters and philoso- 
phers, operatives and psychologists— what 



they will effect with their univerisal powers-^' 
that you know also. It may, perhaps, be 
not so well known to you that the celebrated 
master, whose death made such .i hole lately 
in the ranks of the Intelligent, pasised away 
in the pleasing self-delusion that his musical 
compositions were' admired by thousands; it 
is true, he said that he had as many more 
lying in the silence of his desk, but envy and 
want of understanding had prevented them 
from being publicly performed ! The raje 
cases in which anyone has been equally good 
as a creator and a teacher, as is assorted of 
Mich. Augelo and Sebastian Bach, prove, on 
nearer examination, that t^e missi<fnot such 
a man was limited to one branch tllone, and 
that his powers were not equally developed in 
both characters. 

FiiOKESTAN. — So, the long and short of the 
matter is, that we see, for the third time, 
how fallacious is human judgment ! As- 
tonishing result 1 What then ? Are we to 
give up all judgment, and quietly allow the 
praters to prate, at the same time sarcastic- 
ally crying out after them: Everything has 
two sides ? 

EusEBitJS. — It has a thousand, according as 
you look at or lay hold of it; does it, there- 
fore, cease to be a thing ? 

Flobestan. — This, then, must be the tJiittg 
per se, which once so puzzled Kant. How 
does that helj) us ? 

EusEBius. — It helps us, inasmuch as, above 
all things in the world, we enunciate only 
predicates, and inasmuch as the finest de- 
finition gives only predicales, and not ike sub- 
ject, nor the thing itself. This is unspeak- 
able. Word and Thing are never aiid nowhere 
in congruity, therefore we say: Omnis d^fin- 
itio periculosa. We have left to us only the 
name, which we regard as the image, sign, 
symbol, of the matter or thing. 

Flobestan.— -A pleasant piece of consola- 
tion I Names ore mere sound and smoke. 

EusEBius. — But a tolerably intelligible 
sound, as your celebrated master himself 
taught yoii, seeing that he caused you to 
utter an appropriate word or words, for every 
new impression. 

Florestan. — Mocker ! You used not to 
be edified by this Berlin method. 

EusEBius. — Exactly. Would you have an 
infallible receipt for infalhble criticism, a 
rule, as if made by line and compass: look to 
it yourself. Or see how often others do, 
who enjoy a good reputation with the people. 
The people, however —well, that which the 
world wants of criticism varies: one man 
wants, amusement for digestion, another 
seeks a convenient price-list of marketable 
wares, which he may purchase in safety; the 
minority seek instruction, advancement in 
knowledge. Let us take hold of the tlimg 
by the other end ! What does criticism 
want? What does the honorajjle critic 
want ? or, to speak more correctly-, -Whdt 
does he do? He begins by contemplating 
the Given; attempts to repeat it, in his sdul; 
traces out the motives; and endeavors to 
fra;me the motive of the motive in a system. 
Contemplation effects impression and after- 
impression — reflection wants to penetrate 
deeper to the roots of contemplation, wants 
thoughtfully and knowingly to appropriate 
the subject of contemplation,, for all men 
possess a natural leaning towards knowledge. 
FiiOEESTAN.— You Seem to be at last in 
earnest, so I will quietly listen till, I uMei:- 
stand the matter; only not too many phUo- 
sophica from the speculative lafigu^ge of tlie 
schools, which makes oiae'^ iaii ststid oh eiad. 



EusBBTOS.' — Do not grow alarmed, if I ap- 
pear to be speculative, while I am really 
walking on level ground. If I say for in- 
stance: all knowledge thoroughly learnt is, 
at the same time, logical, historical, and 
mystic, your hair will stand on end; but this 
isf only a shorter way of putting the longer 
form: the art of thinking thoroughly moves 
uniformly in the three regions of knowing, 
willing, and feeling; knowledge thoroughly 
learnt contains three forms: that of pure 
Thought; that of the traditionally Experi- 
enced; and that of the superabundantly 
Creative. The critic wiU, therefore, accord- 
ing tO'the measure given him, let thinking, 
experience, and independent impressions 
work on each other. You wUlhere say: yes, 
aU, who are not entirely godless, desire, or 
fancy they desire, this; yet there are re view- 
ers weaker or better than others, good or 
bad, just as there are good and wretched 
pbeis. 

Flobestan. — ^The line between good and 
bad is certainly often imperceptible. Can 
you show me the line where virtue becomes 
vice — valor, cruelty; economy, avarice; and 
love, lewdness ? 

, Eusebius. — The line between Good and 
Evil is conscience. It is true you cannot 
perceive any visible mark; it is as invisible 
as the equator, which young squire Urian im- 
agined to be a thick, dark line, but did not 
find even in beautiful Negrolaud. The most 
real things, however, are sometimes invisible, 
as that advocate of principles, the wise 
Guizot, says. Yet all Ijeings know of God 
and Evil; all except those with a speculative 
intestinal bellows. Fortimately they are 
now less dangerous than in then- palmy 
days. 

Flokestan. — If that is the case, why are 
you so wrathful with them ? they are not 
\^orthy of your wrath, unless you have secret 
reasons for fearing them. 

EusEBTOS.- As long as Evil is not driven 
6}xt of the world, we must fear and combat it. 
It is for this reison that I combat criticism 
which indulges in registering the applause 
bestowed on a prima donna, and the tit.'e- 
rples of the soloists; which burns incense in 
praise of all of them, and, in addition, offers 
a vote of thanks to the manager — ^without 
bestowing a single syUable on the arrange- 
ment of what is represented, far less of the 
general purport, of the intellectual course of 
me work, and of the soul-streams of its re- 
e'cho; these penny-a-liners rise, 'at most, to 
the criticism of dynamics, I mean the enu- 
nieration of the signs of interpunctuation 
■with/, p, and crescendo, of the scholastic 
rules on execution, " vocal means," &c. 
What this critical brood desires is: first to 
Obtain the penny, and then to excite atten- 
tion. Perfect works do not need this, be- 
cause they attract attention, and captivate 
the mind of themselves. To prefer dynamics 
tb purport has ever been the quintessence of 
the virtuosity of puffing. A short time since 
you said: " What good is it to me that a 
dig^ be well roUed np, if there is no to- 
liacco inside ?" That was dynamics without 
snbstahce. Our old organist used to say: 
"Look here ! Mozart ! there is music in 
tiim ! the people did not play particularly 
well, but they cannot kill him." 

DANcnJa at the time of Charles II. , ICing of 
France, niust have been exceedingly stiff and 
dry. Tkey danced at the court to the music 
of David's Psalms. The King himself prefer- 
rieii to danob to the words of the ia9th Psalm. 



